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Introduction 


Part | 


There is no need to look for the people whom this book is about 
because you probably already know them. You may work with them, 
or for them. These are people whom we interact with in our daily lives. 
They operate in plain sight. Before I tell you what this book is, I will 
tell you what it is not. It is not an exposé of the work and practices of 
a subaltern and subversive faction of deviant sex workers who manage 
to fool us all by also holding conventional jobs right under our noses. 
It is not an opportunity to gain insights in order to hunt down, name, 
shame and blame people who are suspected of working this way and 
launch witch hunts at the office because so and so showed up a little 
too done-up for a weekday. It is not a book containing the stories of 
those that one can conflate with modern day slaves, trafficking victims 
or vulnerable adults, exploited (in ways that differ from other workers), 
‘prostituted’ and awaiting rescue. 

Instead, this book centres on the experiences of people who live 
dual lives. They cannot be rescued from sex industries, reformed and 
delivered to mainstream jobs because they already hold them. Nor can 
they be convinced that leaving sex industries to take up mainstream 
work is salvation from ‘deviant careers’ or an escape from a life of sin. 
They take on the paid work available to them within our precarious 
labour markets, so no, they are not sex workers exploited by pimps 
and madams, who can be ‘saved’ in the ways that we are led to believe 
are necessary through sensationalised misinformation campaigns. In 
truth, they are indistinguishable from other mainstream workers and 
cannot be bamboozled into romanticised constructs of square work, 
and a sole reliance upon it, as being the best way to earn a quality 
standard of living. Some of them have struggled to survive on benefits 
and Universal Credit, they have suffered through 10 years of austerity 
and workfare policies. They drank the Kool-Aid™ and with an 
established belief in a just world, went to university to get training 
for good paying jobs to raise families and contribute to the economy. 
They pose a formidable challenge to representations of sex workers 
because they defy stereotypes about who sex industry workers can be. 
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These individuals are among some of the most hidden off-street 
and online workers in the population. They are silenced because they 
cannot openly discuss their sex working yet through this research they 
contribute an immense amount to our understandings of labour markets 
and precarisation. Contributors provide insights into mainstream 
working conditions and informal economies, particularly sex industries; 
plural identities and role transition; and stigma and secret keeping. 
Sex industry workers and their markets are influenced by mainstream 
economies, geopolitics, stratification, systems of domination, and for 
these workers, vice versa. What happens in one market reverberates 
in the other and their experiences existing in both can greatly expand 
our comprehension about sex work and society. Our approaches to 
designing interventions may altogether shift to favour collaborations 
that meaningfully involved active sex workers instead of being almost 
entirely guided by the experiences of non-sex workers and those with 
experiences in the sex industries of yesteryear. This is not to say that 
former sex workers and those who define themselves as ‘survivors’ do 
not have a lot of insights to contribute to shaping policy and services 
in this regard, they do. I argue that active sex workers must be first in 
the queue to inform the design of policy interventions geared towards 
improving their well-being and reducing the harm and exploitation 
they experience. 

In this book, I retell their stories and in doing so I tell ours. 


In this chapter 


In this Introduction, relevant terms are defined and the central 
research question, ethical considerations, methodology and theoretical 
approach will be presented, along with some commentary on the size 
and elusiveness of off-street sex industries. Additionally, literature 
that points to what is known about duality will be shared. Our 
journey to find these dual-life sex workers will take us back to the 
19th century, where poor women did their best to make ends meet 
though unemployment and policy environments that targeted their 
enterprising activities. Following this, I summarise the debates about 
sex as work within feminisms that help make sense of the subjugated 
positioning of people who trade sex, particularly street-based workers. 
The treatment and plight of sex workers is then associated with deeply 
rooted class conflict and fights for representation, resources and respect. 
Part II introduces contributors by way of demographics, skills and 
some frustrations that they experience, and ends with a description 
of book chapters ahead. 
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Sex work is the commercial exchange of sexual products, services and 
performances for money or goods where consenting adults negotiate 
the details of these transactions. These details include pricing, services, 
duration, location and other terms necessary for contracting and a 
meeting of minds. The term ‘sex work’ was coined in the late 1970s 
by Carol Leigh aka Scarlot Harlot, who wanted the labour aspects of 
the provision of sexual and intimate services to be recognised. I use 
the term sex work in this book to reflect and respect how contributors 
define their activities across marketplaces. I define sex work as work, 
sex workers as workers and recognise their participation in the legal 
economic activity of selling sexual services in the UK. The term 
‘prostitution’ only appears in quoted content and when referring to 
historical contexts and legislation because many sex workers feel this 
language is derogatory. I refer to forced labour in sex industries as 
‘survival sex’, where individuals have little opportunity to refuse work 
and express few options to make the money that they need to stay alive. 
People in both sex work and survival sex operate under conditions 
of stigma and experience various forms of violence, hard-targeting 
and criminalisation, which reduces their safety, power and autonomy. 

The term ‘square’ is better known in North America, where my 
original research on transitioning and duality is based. It refers to 
non-sex work jobs, people who have left sex industries and those who 
have never been involved. Many contributors used the term ‘straight’. 
Some referred to their square jobs and lives as ‘real’, ‘civvy’, ‘regular’, 
‘vanilla’, ‘mainstream’, ‘conventional’ and ‘normal’. Some referred to 
their sex industry work as their ‘hooker job’. 

Taking the sex work is work standpoint will place this book in 
opposition to radical, carceral and prohibitionist perspectives on sex 
working that characterise it as wholly exploitative. I agree with the stated 
views of some feminists related to how systems of patriarchy, capitalism, 
colonialism and other power structures oppress women, challenge their 
fair access to resources and limit opportunities for their advancement 
in society. I disagree that the way forward towards eliminating women’s 
subjugation in survival sex is to disrespect how adults may identify and 
define their contexts and behaviours. Sex work and square work are 
defined by contributors as work that is both liberating and exploitive 
because work itself is dynamic, lives are complex and labour markets 
are constantly in flux. As a researcher my role is to report on lived 
experiences, discover nuance and critically expand the relevant ways 
that sex work is discussed and understood. I make space in this book 
for those living dual lives, who do not have a safe platform to share 
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their experiences and little opportunity to shape discourse and policy. 
Their exclusion is due in part to how sex workers are mischaracterised 
by those with political power, who use their privilege to influence 
decisions about who gets heard from on this issue and who is dismissed. 


Duality 


Out beyond ideas of wrongdoing and rightdoing, there is 
a field, I'll meet you there. 
(Rumi)! 


The term ‘duality’ denotes two aspects,” ‘a situation of nature that has 
two states or parts that are complementary or opposed to each other’.’ 
Philosophers such as Plato, Plutarch and Rumi often discussed essential 
questions about the purpose of being as linked to dualisms between 
good and evil, material and non-material, light and shadow, right and 
wrong. Here, the term describes work across sex industries and square 
work and is in part a rejection of other terminology such as ‘secret life’ 
or ‘double life’ that hold negative connotations. Sex industry work is 
already stigmatised, and framing the practices of blending work across 
these fields in a negative way, a ‘secret life’ for example, is not in the 
spirit of the research. 

Within the context of this book, duality is an innovative set of 
practices undertaken by workers within diverse labour markets. 
Managing concurrent sex work and square work requires courage and 
relies upon entrepreneurialism, privilege and skill, all of which are 
elements necessary for success in today’s gigging economy. Having a 
series of ‘side hustles’, “transition hustles’, temporary jobs, casual work 
alongside more stable work or mainstream employment with income 
from informal economies has become the new normal, no doubt due in 
part to deskilling and casualisation, with unequal distribution of capital 
and the primacy of materialism in our society. Sex work and square 
work can be interpreted as polar, oppositional, disparate, but this would 
be a mistake. People who live dual work lives manage plural identities 
between work and personal lives, as we all do, and compartmentalise 
sex work and square work to avoid stigma. They exist appropriately 
in all fields of interaction. The work that they take on may be lived as 
more complementary. Representations of sex work as something that 
one is either in or out of, trapped in or having survived, provides little 
acknowledgement of what is entailed in how these worlds can overlap 
and avoids some of the most compelling arguments for anti-stigma 
and anti-oppression initiatives by, with and for sex industry workers. 
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I met these sex workers who live dual lives in the context of 
research, and they are tax-paying employees, entrepreneurs, innovators 
and content creators in their worlds of work. I will refer to them 
as ‘contributors’ from here on because they give. They give to our 
economies and workforces, to their families and loved ones, and they 
are part of who we are. They await us in a field, a liminal space between 
binaries and we shall meet them there. 


Ethics and anonymity 


Contributors are an elusive population of on- and off-street and online 
sex workers who hide their involvement in sex work to safeguard 
against being ‘outed’. They must avoid the stigma and discrimination 
that comes with people knowing what they do. Sub Rosa sex work is 
done to conceal their identities, even from others in sex industries, 
and of course in their square jobs because intentional or accidental 
revelation exposes them to a social taint (Hughes, 1958). They stand to 
lose everything: relationships, status, prospects, employment, housing 
and more, because the effects of ‘whore stigma’ are life changing. 
Access to these hidden workers was granted through advertising in 
online forums as well as a referral-snowballing technique made possible 
through relationships established with sex working communities over 
the past couple of decades. Potential contributors could search my 
background and make informed decisions about whether to trust me 
with their secrets as many told no one else about their dual lives and 
they had a lot at stake. 

Although the research received ethics approval first at Durham 
University in April 2016 and shortly afterwards at the University 
of York, meeting standard ethics requirements in sociology for 
research with human subjects, it was paramount that evidence such as 
contributors’ quotes and stories be presented in ways that prevented 
the reverse engineering of biographies. One sex worker who later 
became a contributor read my MA study on transitioning and duality 
among off-street sex workers in Vancouver, British Columbia. She 
asked me not to present demographic information with pseudonyms 
in a chart form. Other contributors requested that their demographic 
information and quoted content not be linked. As a compromise, 
and to improve readability, some quoted content will be referenced 
as ‘Anonymous’ instead of with the associated pseudonym to reduce 
the risk of this book outing contributors. Information is presented 
in aggregate form where possible, which may be challenging to read 
as many would like to cross-reference biographical information with 
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ethnographic material, but this is the price we pay to hear from this 
population because stigma kills. 

The approach to data collection was inspired by interpretive 
phenomenological analysis (IPA). IPA is a reflexive interviewing 
technique that allows contributors to describe and interpret their 
experiences in response to prompts that facilitated the democratic co- 
production of knowledge. The goal of phenomenological research is to 
capture a complete description of lived experience to find meaning and 
understand behaviours in context (Englander, 2012). IPA is respectful 
and democratic because ‘in phenomenological research initial reflection 
is by the person who has undergone a particular experience, and this 
reflection is a primary interpretation’ (Bevan, 2014, p 137). 

Contributors’ reflections of their duality were important to document 
because the research was not about exposing their strategies but 
instead about sharing the meaning behind their behaviours towards 
a greater understanding of their lives. Phenomenological interviews 
involve: contextualisation, through obtaining details of an experience; 
an apprehending of the phenomenon by asking questions that uncover the 
meaning behind human action; and clarifying the phenomenon, through 
careful analysis (Englander, 2012). 

In total, 36 phenomenological interviews were conducted among 
35 contributors (one UK contributor was interviewed twice) where 
‘thick descriptions’ (Geertz, 1973) of transitioning and duality were 
gathered. Twenty-five (n=25) contributors reside in the UK and are 
the focus of this book and the remaining contributors reside in Canada. 
Interviews took place between 2016 and 2018 and ranged in length 
from one hour to 5.5 hours. 


Research question and methodology 


The research that informs this book was exploratory in nature and 
was shaped by a core research question that simply asked: ‘What is 
the nature of duality?’ Examining duality as part of, but distinct from, 
transitioning is the core contribution of this research. This broad 
line of questioning was useful in mapping practices and the insights 
of people who work at the intersection of sex industry work and 
square work (SIWSQ). Their experiences inform a Continuum of 
STWSQ Involvement that provides a framework to organise a range 
of practices such as intermittent sex working; strategic involvement 
in sex industries; sustained duality; opportunistic and experimental 
dabbling in sex work or square work; and ‘sexiting’, where people may 
engage in either kind of work as a means to ‘exit’ or transition (Bowen, 
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2013). Foundational to the inquiry was discovering how individuals 
managed discrediting information, segregated audiences (both on- 
and offline) and transitioned between stigmatised and mainstream 
roles. The Dual-life Relational Paradigm and the Continuum of 
SIWSQ Involvement are the central means of conceptualising duality. 
Contributors discussed the benefits, risks and challenges of living a 
dual life and the factors that influenced their working arrangements, 
such as the precarious labour market and Brexit. 


Theoretical approach to studying duality 


Theoretical approaches advanced in this book to better understand 
duality draw insights from conflict theories and Marx’s alienation and 
estrangement, as well as relational sociology, as means to transcend 
dualisms of structure/agency; subject/object; macro/micro; individual/ 
society — or in this case, binary categorisations of good/bad, victim/ 
deviant, in/out, Madonna/whore, and sex work/square work. There is 
also a need to avoid codeterministic both /and intersectional approaches 
(originated by Crenshaw (1991) and canonised by Hill-Collins (1990) 
and others) to explain what contributors are doing. Ego-centred 
codeterministic approaches to conceptualisations of human action 
as volunteerism (agency-structure) and determinism (structure-action) 
are part of a dialectic of agency and structure or ‘structured agency’ 
(Dépelteau, 2008). From this perspective, individuals act (biography, 
disposition) as expected within contexts and over time (history and 
culture) and these actions become reified (structure), yet: ‘the actor 
forgets that the institution exists only through their actions’ (Dépelteau, 
2008, p 53). 

Capitalism, patriarchy and colonialism are constructs of human 
action. More precisely, a non-material social form such as class is not 
something imposed, but an activity that is done (Veenstra and Burnett, 
2014). As such, class inequity is done by us. The social phenomenon 
of duality is part of a web of irreducible relations and trans-actions 
engaged in by actors in environments that we all have a hand in creating. 
The social structures that some are oppressed by are “chains of trans- 
action’ (Dépelteau, 2008, p 62). They are of people doing things, 
repeatedly. King (1999) suggests that structure is just other people and 
social processes (Dépelteau, 2008). Relational sociology eliminates the 
compulsion to reduce the pressures felt by people into individualised 
or reified dimensions, thus helping us here to associate formal and 
informal markets, putting sex work in relation to square work, and sex 
workers in relation to other workers. 
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Social environments, although possessing some proscriptive elements, 
are budding with possibilities for self-representation, misrepresentation, 
trans-action and (in)action. Drawing inspiration from Schiitz’s (1967) 
approach to phenomenology and conceptualisation of our life- 
worlds being made meaningful through social action, there exists an 
‘intersubjectivity’, not individuals acting in environments, but people 
transacting and creating a social reality, a lived experience. Goffman 
posits our social world is comprised of situations that hold ‘a matrix 
of possible events and a cast of roles through whose enactment ... 
constitute together a field for fateful dramatic action ... an engine of 
meaning ... different from all other worlds except the ones generated 
when the same game is played’ (1961, p 25). Sex working, then, is 
part of a realm of possibilities that persons co-create, which makes it 
absurd in the phenomenological sense, to judge or ostracise people 
for trading sex as it is a form of work that we have co-constructed. 

The ‘game’ Goffman refers to is the expectations, structures and 
order of an encounter as influenced by the setting. Moreover, if we 
accept Schiitz’s conceptualisation of the life-world comprising ‘modes 
of knowledge’ or Bourdieu’s account of field, as a site of interaction 
where various forms of (social, economic, cultural and symbolic) 
capitals are negotiated based on the stakes and profits available within 
overlapping contexts (Bourdieu, 1986; Bourdieu and Wacquant, 1992) 
then we can view social interactions as irreducible units of meaning. 
Environments and behaviour, action and reason, are interdependent 
and co-created. In this relational framework, once what is meaningful 
is identified, we can come to understand the dialectics and logic 
behind practices, and how behaviours reproduce the environments 
that circumscribe human action (Wacquant, 1990). Sex work as a 
phenomenon can transcend victim/whore (deviant) binaries and 
structure-agency debates. Duality can be understood beyond sex work 
and square work and beyond individual identity because relational 
field theory eliminates ‘substantialist thinking’ (Veenstra and Burnett, 
2014). As a result, duality is conceptualised as a series of strategic 
and sometimes overlapping relations and practices mapped across 
life-worlds in sex work and square work, instead of as disparate work 
environments that people toggle between, or as a phenomenon that is 
agential or structural in nature. Decisions about sex work and square 
work involvement are informed by one’s ‘stock of experience’ (Schtitz, 
1967), their biographies, internalised structure, habitus and dispositions 
that incorporate history, past motivations and future goals. 

We live in a phenomenological life-world with multiple valances, 
where people construct the field through their own movements that 
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are intrinsic to the field and other actors (Martin, 2003). Duality is 
inextricably linked to social structures, conflict, actors and trans-actions 
within dynamic environments. The trans-actions associated with work 
itself, irrespective of whether it involves sexual services, occur within 
‘fields of organized striving’ (Martin, 2003, p 20) where internally 
logical social environments comprise actors, these contributors, 
oriented towards common rewards such as the resources for life. 
Duality as human ‘trans-action’ is at the macro level, social conflict, 
class struggle and a competition for resources that are (re)produced in 
the tensions and complexities of environments among those ‘striving’ 
for economic security. People ‘whether strategic or norm following, 
are inseparable from the transactional contexts within which they are 
embedded’ (Emirbayer, 1997, p 287). Sex work cannot be separated 
out from capitalism, market transactions or our mainstream economy, 
just as sex workers cannot be excised from other labourers because, in 
the case of these contributors, they are one and the same. 


How many sex workers? No idea! 


Dare I say nobody has any idea how many sex workers are active at 
any given time in the UK. There are extrapolations and educated (or 
otherwise) ‘guestimations’ that vary widely. Due to criminalisation, 
stigma and the value of being discreet, sex workers who can avoid 
being public will do so and publicised numbers are often misleading 
and politically motivated. Based on the number of sex workers accessing 
services in the registry of the UK Network of Sex Work Projects (circa 
2007-8), now National Ugly Mugs, researchers estimated the entire 
population in the UK and Scotland at the time to be approximately 
36,000 with a multiplier of three, compared with another publicised 
number of 80,000 in 1999 by Cusick et al (2009). Both of these 
estimates may be incorrect and are shaped by how people are counted, 
who is counted and also who is doing the counting. Populations such 
as migrants, workers of colour, parents, those living dual lives, seniors, 
students and others will remain largely undetected because there is no 
benefit to coming out or participating in research. There is a perception 
that doing so will only serve to sharpen the blunt instruments of 
the state, to penalise or oppress sex workers with a precision that is 
informed by research about their populations. The activities of colonial 
anthropologists had similar outcomes for tribal populations throughout 
the world. 

The Home Office commissioned research by Hester et al (2019) of 
Bristol University that was recommended by the Home Affairs Select 
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committee in 2016. This research aimed to uncover the nature and 
prevalence of sex work and develop typologies and estimations of 
populations in the UK. The total subsample of sex workers included 
529 people, with 42 completing follow-up in-depth surveys. The 
study provided no new insights into the prevalence of sex work in the 
UK and restated the concerns of many in this regard that ‘producing 
unbiased estimates requires a (sufficiently large) representative sample 
... the nature of sex work and the stigma often associated with it means 
that activities often occur in private’ (Hester et al, 2019). Hester et al 
also state that ‘any attempt at estimating the prevalence of prostitution 
and sex work will require the cooperation of a wide range of actors. 
Different actors are aware of, and in contact with, different segments 
of the market’ (2019, p 40). In the end, they echo Sanders et al (2018) 
who previously identified the issues with counting sex workers. 

While determining the exact number of people working in sex 
industries may not be possible, the proportion of on- and off-street 
sex workers has been estimated due to visibility. For example, Lowman 
and Atchison (2006) note that street-based sex workers comprise up 
to 20 per cent of the sex working population in Canada. It is safe 
to say that off-street and online workers comprise the bulk of sex 
industry workers in the UK as a comparable society, and account for 
the low numbers of sex workers visible at street level. This is a trend 
that is set to increase given the virtual en masse transition of many 
industries (particularly sales) to the digital environment as a result of 
technological advancements and more recently due in part to the 
COVID-19 pandemic of 2019-21. Most of the work available in sex 
industries is mediated through tech and many workplaces exist off- 
street and online. Off-street sex industry workers take on various career 
paths as masseuses, dancers, adult film actors, full and partial sexual 
service providers, models, webcammers, doms and dommes, and pro 
subs, to name a few, and they may engage in this work concurrently 
(Orchard et al, 2012). 

There are several research studies about off-street sex workers that 
help construct a portrait. One early study observed ‘outlaw broads’ 
(Bryan, 1965, p 288) who worked as independents and shared best 
practices and strategies to avoid exploitation by clients, pimps and 
managers. Many took full advantage of educational resources, their class 
positions and all the benefits brought about by the sexual revolution 
(contraceptives, divorce, and so on ) or ‘plastic sexuality’ (Giddens, 
1991) that disassociates sex from procreation. As early as the 1990s, 
those working as off-street escorts were noted as moving out of service 
industry and public sector careers in response to poor wages. 
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Off-street workers fall along a spectrum of socio-economic levels, 
including both working class and elite workers (Bernstein, 2007). 
There appears to be an ordinariness to off-street sex work among 
populations of independent workers as well. This was captured by 
Hoigard and Finstad (1992) who interviewed 26 working class and 
‘lumpenproletariat’ women who had experienced economic instability 
and institutionalisation, but were acknowledged as ‘a neglected group 
of women ... more of them off-street workers from middle-class 
backgrounds, who exercise conscious choice in turning to sex work’ 
(Scambler and Scambler, 1997, p 113). Further, Scambler and Scambler 
itemised five key misconceptions of who trades sex that likely hold true 
today. Among them are that sex workers are heterogeneous populations, 
they are not passive victims, they have ethical standards and practices to 
protect their own health and safety and that of their clients, and they 
are skilled labourers who challenge patriarchy by innovating through 
‘norm breaking’. 

Contemporary samples of off-street sex workers most relevantly 
in the UK and Canada comprise diverse populations who identify 
across age, culture/race, gender and all socio-economic levels as 
seen here (Scambler and Scambler, 1997; Scambler, 2007; O’Neill 
et al, 2010; Law, 2013; Bowen, 2015; O’Doherty, 2015; Ham and 
Gilmour, 2017; O’Neill et al, 2017; Raguparan, 2017; Campbell 
et al, 2018). Although research on off-street sex workers tends to 
be based on purposive or convenience sampling strategies, some 
characteristics are emerging. These workers are often between 30 
and 60 years of age. Their educational attainment is notable, with 
roughly 30 per cent or more holding university qualifications. Many 
possess broad work experience in sex work, providing a wide range 
of sexual services across venues as well as work experience in jobs in 
the public, private and third sectors. In the case of those living dual 
lives, these work experiences are concurrent (Bowen, 2013; Pitcher, 
2018). It is unclear at this point if off-street workers in the UK and 
Canada comprise an overrepresentation of people of colour relative 
to the general population. 


Dollymop 


To bring history and context to understanding the contributors to this 
book, a look back to manifestations of duality in recent history is an 
important step. Employment opportunities for women with limited 
skills and for those in markets that undervalue their work was an 
issue in the 19th century and remains one today. Jane Addams (1895) 
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documents the experiences of women involved in the disorganised 
sewing trades in Chicago (Lemert, 2004). Women of Hull-House in 
Chicago eked out a living on meagre wages. He states: ‘no trades are 
so overcrowded as the sewing-trades; for the needle have ever been the 
refuge of the unskilled woman’ (Lemert, 2004, p 69). With the scarcity 
of paid work in gendered trades or pink ghettos, references to duality 
(but not by this term) appear in the 19th century and are associated 
with poor and working class women. Milliners, hatmakers and other 
women of this period no doubt had unpredictable and potentially 
seasonal incomes and were known to sell sex. O’Neill writes: * 
poor women sold sex in Victorian England to survive, and many sold 
sex in addition to their “day” jobs, for which they earned a pittance’ 
(O’Neill, 2010, p 213). Similarly, Mayhew (1861) documented the 
available work among the poor in 19th-century London. He writes 
that orphaned girls who were mud-larks (poor children and adults who 
searched for valuables and fragments of materials, such as clay pipes, on 
riverbanks that they could trade for food) transitioned to prostitution 
because, in comparison, it was ‘easy’ and ‘lucrative’. 

Tait, a 19th-century Scottish physician who sought to determine 
the nature and extent of prostitution, compared the on-street sex 
industry in America and France with the more ‘respectable’ off-street 
manifestation in his city of Edinburgh. In his 1840 manuscript, he lists 
reasons for prostitution that include: natural causes such as irritability, 
the desire to dress well (especially among the lower classes), the desire 
for sexual gratification or to own property; and accidental causes such as 
bad marriages, poverty, low pay in women’s work, the lack of adequate 
education, and of course, ‘theatre-going’. He acknowledges that 
women participated in selling sex for money and social advancement. 
He writes: ‘The temptation of money alone is a great inducement for 
females to resort to a life of prostitution ... the hope of being one day 
such an honoured person is a still stronger motive for their joining the 
ranks of vice’ (Tait, 1840, p 146). 

Accounts ascribe deviancy to women who concealed their 
supplemental sex work. Tait counts among these off-street workers, 
private harlots, and mistresses, those who: ‘keep up a show of industry, 
as domestics, sempstresses, nurses, and so on , in the most respectable 
families ... (Tait, 1840, p 6). He estimates that one third of all servants 
were ‘sly prostitutes’, who were very selective about their clientele 
and concealed their real names from the men they saw to avoid being 
detected. He writes: ‘their object in preferring strangers is that they 
run less chance of being detected in their evil conduct, and that they 
may use greater liberties, and be enabled also to conceal their own 
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names’ (p 8) but who nonetheless ‘deliver themselves up to this wicked 
life’ (p 6). 

The situation in New York City in the 19th century was no different 
for young women (Gilfoyle, 1987). Gilfoyle notes that ‘males of the 
city provided a ready clientele for prostitutes, gender discrimination 
in the “free market” gave young women few opportunities for 
economic advancement. Prostitution was, in large part, based on the 
impoverishment of working-class women’ (Gilfoyle, 1987, p 384). 

Hemynge, whose original work was published in 1967, revealed 
that in London, by 1860, there were an estimated 80,000 sex workers, 
who were comprised of three categories: women kept by men as 
mistresses; independent women working in apartments; and women 
who worked in brothels (Hemynge, 2003). The second group worked 
in apartments, were more educated than brothel-based workers and 
participated in other forms of work. Hemynge documents: ‘A large 
number of milliners, dress-makers, furriers, hat-binders ... or those 
who work for cheap tailors, those in pantry-cooks, fancy and cigar 
shops ... are more or less prostitutes and patronesses of the numerous 
brothels London can boast of possessing’ (Hemynge, 2003, p 48). 

More evidence of duality appears in Green’ Dictionary of Slang, 
which defines Dollymop as ‘part-time prostitutes, often a servant or 
shopgirl, esp. a milliner who occas. sells her body to supplement her 
otherwise meagre income’ (Green, 2020). Noted British sex historian, 
Kate Lister, author of the 2020 book A Curious History of Sex, confirms 
the use of this term to mean a woman who sells sex alongside other 
jobs. Working class women, who fell in love with soldiers and who 
earned low wages in manufacturing and service industry jobs were 
seen as ‘more or less prostitutes’. A recent book entitled The Five: The 
Untold Stories of the Women Killed by Jack the Ripper shares important 
details about the lives of five poor working class women (Polly, Annie, 
Elizabeth, Catherine and Mary Jane) and references ‘casual prostitution’ 
and ‘dollymop’ (Rubenhold, 2019). Rubenhold writes: ‘In the eyes 
of society, and the army, Ruth had become a “dollymop”: a soldier’s 
woman who, while not quite falling into the category of “professional”, 
was deemed a sort of “amateur” prostitute’ (Rubenhold, 2019, p 92). 

Although it is clear that poor wages and the limited opportunities 
for survival for women inspired sex work and duality, their innovations 
were nonetheless framed as sinful and deceitful: ‘The members of the 
family are no sooner to bed than she unlocks the door, and walks the 
street as a common woman, or goes to fulfil appointments previously 
made with gentlemen ... girls who are guilty of this bad conduct are 
sure to ultimately become open prostitutes’ (Tait, 1840, p 122). The 
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idea that working class women who engaged in duality would then 
be trapped in sex industries full tume was seeded and the rationale of 
low wages or unemployment was successfully deflected. 

Poor sex workers were the folk devils, who put society’s institutions, 
mores and even its health in jeopardy. The most visible sex workers 
are targeted first through moral judgements, gender oppression, law 
and policy that serve to shame, criminalise and displace. Walkowitz 
(1977) examined employment options available to women in Plymouth 
and Southampton in the 19th century in the context of the 1866 
Contagious Disease Act. Employment available to women in these 
regions included surface jobs at mines and employment as servants, 
laundresses and dressmakers. Women engaged in duality as they ‘may 
have found the shorter hours and better pay of prostitution a temporary 
and relatively attractive solution to their immediate difficulties’ 
(Walkowitz, 1977, p 76). Sadly, the Contagious Disease Act gathered 
intelligence on these kinds of workers and subjected them to genital 
examinations to stop the spread of sexually transmitted infections to 
‘middle-class sons’ (Diduck and Wilson, 2003), thus creating a division, 
however thin, between sex workers and other working class women. 
The 19th and 20th centuries had an almost exclusive focus on the 
most visible street-based trade in the UK. Sex workers were managed 
(displaced and criminalised) through the 1824 Vagrancy Act, and 
various incarnations of the Contagious Disease Acts (1864, 1866 and 
1869), and later regulated through the 1956 Sexual Offences Act. In 
1957 the Wolfenden Committee, who were charged with investigating 
prostitution, produced a report that had some progressive elements, 
such as the decriminalisation of homosexuality (Sanders, 2012), but 
framed street-based sex work as a violation of decency and a public 
nuisance. Many believe that these sentiments lead to increased harms 
to sex workers. 

Much of the literature on casual and part-time workers comes out 
of health research that positions part-time sex workers as most likely 
responsible for the spread of diseases such as HIV due to the clandestine 
nature of their work or the lack of recognition of their sexual activities 
as sex work (Harcourt and Donovan, 2005). Aral et al (2003) similarly 
drew a link between part-time sex work and the spread of HIV after the 
fall of the Soviet Union when there was increasing poverty and social 
inequality. Gysels et al (2002) conducted a study among 34 women 
in a Uganda trading town. The sex workers who lived dual lives, who 
worked square jobs as waitresses or who owned the very bars they 
worked in, had lower rates of HIV infection. Concurrent sex work and 
square work can be opportunistic sexual exchanges, where sexual acts 
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are not premeditated (Harcourt and Donovan, 2005), or incidental, 
where the individuals who trade sex do not engage in it for money or 
identify as sex workers per se (Morris, 2018). Duality, however, is a set 
of practices engaged in for the purposes of earning money. It has been 
noted in several studies but not examined in depth: ‘soft prostitution’ 
(Mishra and Neupane, 2015); ‘parallel employment trajectories’ (Law, 
2013); ‘overlapping orientations’ (Lucas, 2005); and most recently ‘dual 
career trajectories’ (Ham and Gilmour, 2017), a study that draws on 
my 2013 research. 

Brents et al (2010) document duality during the rise of leisure 
economies in Nevada, noting that mining camps contained bars, 
restaurants and saloons, churches, housing and post offices and that 
they were hubs for relatively well-paid miners. The emergence of 
prostitution was part of forming the leisure industry in 19th-century 
Nevada, where saloons were the nexus of mining towns, integrating 
sex, alcohol, gambling, entertainment and housing (Brents et al, 2010). 
Single women gravitated to booming mining towns and ‘prostitution’ 
was a commonly disclosed occupation in Virginia City Nevada. Not 
so different from their Ugandan counterparts, most women by 1870 
worked as sex workers alongside industrial and service industry jobs and 
other enterprises common to the women of the era. These working 
class women were part of the process of urbanisation. 

In her riveting account of sex tourism in the Caribbean, Kempadoo 
(1999) describes how white slave owners would send domestic slaves 
(black and mixed-heritage women) to plantations and ships to work 
as prostitutes. Slave owners exploited and benefited from women 
of colour through both their physical and sexual labour. Traditional 
employment for Caribbean women such as midwifery and nursing, and 
as nannies and housemaids were all roles where women concurrently 
engaged in sex work (Kempadoo, 1999). Blending sex work with other 
jobs, for women in the Caribbean, was a path to emancipation for 
some. Caribbean women strategically laboured selling sex as part of 
economic transnational relationships, that is tourism. Women engaged 
in ‘multiple sources of livelihood’ and ‘multiple and interrelated 
occupations’ (Kempadoo 1999). They worked in bars, selling weed, 
as housekeepers, and in mixed formal and informal sector work to 
establish businesses of their own and support their families. 

Other accounts of duality, among women of colour, include 
research by Ocha and Earth (2013), who interviewed Asian Kathoey or 
transgender workers whose semi-gender reassigned bodies constituted 
emergent sexual identities in the context of expanding global markets. 
These workers sold sex directly, full time and deliberately; or indirectly 
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and part time and opportunistically, alongside schooling, jobs in retail 
and art-based economies (Ocha and Earth, 2013). Sex working is 
lucrative for women, particularly when done alongside other jobs. 
Sanders and Hardy (2013) surveyed 197 dancers in the UK and found 
that 45 per cent (n=109) held other jobs outside of the sex industry. 
Most recently, Pitcher’s (2018) sample of 40 indoor workers included 
nine who lived dual lives, who ran businesses, worked in healthcare 
and retail, and did office work. 

Drawing on these historical and contemporary accounts of 
overlapping employment in (in)formal economies, this practice of 
duality is situated within the culture of capitalism in ways authentic 
to how it is lived. This is in line with Bernstein (2007), who rightly 
recommends that we must take a synoptic view of the sex industry as 
inextricably linked to capitalism, the expansion of service work and 
the commodification of all things. The semptresses and sly prostitutes 
of Tait’s generation are likely to be driven by the same constraints that 
motivate entrepreneurialism among workers, sex workers and those 
living dual lives today. 

The debate about whether sex ought to be traded for money or other 
benefits rages on in the lives of contributors and in the foreground 
of this book and is the preoccupation of some scholars, politicians, 
feminists, lawmakers and other (mostly state) actors who have the power 
to set priorities and interventions in keeping with their ideologies and 
agendas. Some radical feminists police the sexuality of other adult 
women by pushing for prohibition and carceral feminism approaches 
(Musto, 2010; Bernstein, 2010, 2019) to eliminate sex industries 
through criminalisation despite the harms caused by these strategies. 
They utilise police and enforcement resources to irresponsibly disrupt 
sex industries and force ‘exit’ yet provide no comprehensive support 
packages commensurate with women’s earnings in sex industries. 

Criminalising sex workers ‘for their own good’ puts them in desperate 
situations, making them poorer, more reliant on third parties and on 
potential exploiters, and forces them to compromise their health and 
safety to make money. Carceral and radical feminists, for example, 
argue that women’s bodies are not workplaces and ought not be ‘sold’ 
yet ignore the fact that many occupations require people to sell their 
bodies for money, such as modelling, policing, the armed forces, 
acting, dance, professional sports and several others. Many of us sell 
our physical and intellectual labour for money, putting our bodies and 
brains on the line. One radical feminist journalist even stated that ‘if 
sex work is work then rape is theft’ (Bindel, 2018). I disagree, rape is 
rape. If a boxer does not consent to a match and gets punched in the 
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face, that is not boxing it is assault. Adults consent, they make choices 
about what they are willing to do with their bodies and minds to make 
money, although these are often constrained choices. Some may not 
agree with sex as a form of work, but we ought to respect the hustle 
and the dire situations that members of our communities experience. 
Our task is to eliminate forced labour in all of its manifestations and 
find ways for people to make what they determine to be freer, more 
liberated choices about work. 

Unfortunately, some privileged women lobbyists, journalists and 
conservative politicians often speak for, about and instead of active sex 
workers. For example, Scotland’s Equally Safe national strategy (Scottish 
Government, 2018) aims to prevent ‘all forms of violence against 
women and girls’ yet excludes sex workers from active participation in 
achieving this aim. In May of 2020, Umbrella Lane, a well-known and 
trusted sex worker support organisation, was barred from COVID-19 
emergency funding through the Scottish government because they 
support the autonomy of sex workers.! Their organisation, founded in 
2015, provides services to over 500 sex workers in Scotland and includes 
those who are exploited as well as those who choose sex work as a job 
or career. This inclusivity was weaponised by women in power and 
effectively blocked Umbrella Lane from a multi-agency approach that 
would get resources to sex workers during the pandemic. The violence 
that underpins excluding these sex workers and the organisations they 
trust from benefiting from state resources is a form of victimisation 
often ignored. The voices of professional service providers, former 
sex workers and those who identify as ‘survivors’ are important but 
cannot be a replacement for the meaningful involvement of active sex 
workers who need support now. 

Would that Umbrella Lane’s experience of sex worker-exclusionary 
politics be an isolated incident. Sadly, it is not. Public funds were denied 
to Sex Workers Alliance of Ireland (SWAI) for COVID-19 response 
to sex workers by the Department of Justice because, in service to 
their diverse population of sex workers and their commitments to 
inclusivity, SWAI has not declared sex work as inherently exploitative 
(Kelleher, 2020). This may be accurate for some, but it is inaccurate 
as a generalisation. Furthermore, sex work can be unsafe for some 
due to the working conditions, socio-legal policy environments and 
contexts such as having no access to (state or other) resources when 
the market goes bust and the denial of rights and control over the 
sex industry itself. SWAI had to rely on crowd funding for the 160 
sex workers who contacted them in dire need. Some of these sex 
workers are taxpayers too and in their hour of need the organisations 
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that they trust the most are prevented from providing support due to 
petty politics. This is not justice. The United Nations states that the 
criminalisation and discrimination of sex workers around the world 
must end and it lists a range of measures, including greater partnerships 
with sex worker organisations, income supports and an end to evictions 
and raids (UNAIDS, April 2020). The COVID-19 pandemic presents 
an opportunity for all of us, including our political representatives 
from across ideologies, to show leadership and humanity, to transcend 
divides to save the lives of marginalised people in our communities, 
even if we disagree with them. 

People have the right to an opinion about who trades sex, but not 
everyone has the right to inform policy. Initiatives to set standards ought 
to be based on weighted evidence from active lived experience, insights 
from practitioners, findings from scholarly research and information 
from professionals in adult care, health and public protection, for 
example. States that adopt asymmetrical criminalisation, such as 
Ireland under the Criminal Law (Sexual Offences) Act 2017, which 
makes it illegal to buy sex but not to sell sex, perpetuate de facto 
criminalisation of sex workers, leading to their impoverishment and 
victimisation. Their intentions may be to save women, but this rescue 
is done without a lifeline to access liveable wages, housing, education 
and other resources. Policies like this not only thrust sex workers into 
poverty, they guarantee that they are not engaged as equal stakeholders 
in shaping solutions. This privileges women with power to talk over 
sex workers and deny calls for inclusive representation, rights and 
recognition. At times, people who sell sex are positioned as victims 
of their own poor decisions and character. “Whore stigma’ (Pheterson, 
1993) shames sex workers for selling sex for monetary gain. They are 
framed as ‘other’, as a nuisance and as a threat to our society. Sadly, 
these are the same workers who experience high rates of harm by 
predators, serial killers and other dangerous individuals. 

If sex workers were treated as victims, the most marginalised among 
them, street-based workers, would experience the greatest protections. 
Instead they are regularly hard-targeted by some resident groups, with 
discriminatory and stigma-inciting names such as ‘Save our Eyes”? that 
enlist councils and police to enforce punitive and criminogenic policies 
to fine and displace people for engaging in behaviours associated with 
survival sex. Fining and incarcerating sex workers has never made sense 
to me because we know that poor women (and others) trade sex for 
money for basic needs and to ask them to pay into state coffers too is 
abhorrent. Carceral feminists are against the objectification of women’s 
bodies through patriarchy and the ‘use’ of women as commodities within 
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capitalism; yet, there is little outrage at the relegation of sex workers to 
the edges of our communities or the caging of the female body through 
heavy-handed enforcement policies informed by end demand and anti- 
sex work ideologies. There is no outcry from radical feminists about 
the invisibilisation of the legitimate interests of active sex workers in 
policy decisions aftecting their lives as people most affected. Hull, for 
example, resuscitated the 1972 Local Government Act, section 222 in 
2014. Its aim was to hard-target and displace sex workers from public 
sight. Thankfully, due to pressures applied by interest groups, the High 
Court of Justice overturned this injunction on 10 June 2020, despite it 
being recently touted as a successful tool in banning the street-based sex 
industry in Hull by Council members and law enforcement.° Reviving 
a 48-year-old policy to stop street-based sex work in modern Britain 
is an extreme and oppressive non-solution that harms poor women 
trading sex in that community and thankfully the High Court agreed. 
Resources could have been better spent addressing poverty among this 
population but there seems to be no political will to do so. 

Sex workers experience symbolic stigma (Herek et al, 2005) whereby 
groups already disliked are tied to elements that pose a threat to society. 
This is because of pairing sex workers with societal harms such as 
crime, public nuisance, disease and moral corruption, while there is 
little investment in their well-being. Lowman’s famous concept of the 
‘discourse of disposal’ (2000, p 1003) highlights co-conspirators: media, 
law enforcement and communities, that worked in concert and without 
involvement of sex workers to ‘improve’ safety in neighbourhoods by 
displacing the visible sex industry to the industrial areas of Vancouver 
British Columbia in the 1980s and 1990s (Lowman, 2000). This 
created environments for predatory violence that contributed to the 
high rates of victimisation and murder experienced by street-level sex 
workers. Sex workers were 60 to 120 times more likely to be victims 
of violence (Lowman and Fraser, 1995). These moves to dispose of 
street-based sex workers, leaving them susceptible to murder and 
other harms, continues to occur in many jurisdictions. Sex workers 
are not treated as members of our communities deserving of respect 
and protection, but as public nuisances, to be disposed of like garbage. 
Scoular and O’Neill (2007) cite Zatz (1997) and lay some blame for 
this with policy makers who interpret whore stigma and violence as 
being grounded in sex work itself, instead of understanding that the 
social exclusion and victimisation of sex workers can be attributed to 
policies. Criminalisation and poor treatment of sex workers through 
punitive policies based on controlling individual behaviours and not 
systemic change perpetuates a framing of sex work involvement as 
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marginal and not an industry within capitalism that our collective 
practices produce and perpetuate. 

A logical reason why impoverished sex workers would be treated 
this way is if they are not really victims in our eyes at all. We must own 
up to this and stop lying to ourselves and each other about how sex 
workers are situated among populations who receive social protection. 
For victims, whom we do not deem complicit, we more fully invest 
in safety and support services, in their care and not their incarceration. 
For example, in the Irish context, SWAI fights for their rights and 
recognition and document the realities of the negative impact of 
legislation that criminalises their revenue streams. They are positioned 
in opposition to powerful religious factions, feminisms and the state. 
SWAI is well aware of the fact that some women’s involvement in 
sex industries is due to the feminisation of poverty. According to the 
Central Statistics 2019,’ Irish women took on the bulk of unpaid 
caring work, less than 12 per cent held executive roles, and they were 
at greater risk of poverty than men. Surely energies ought to be spent 
addressing structural inequities and not in indirectly criminalising 
poor women (and others) who trade sex. Many have died as a result 
of these kinds of policies. SWAI fights to end this kind of harm too 
and experience marginalisation as a result. 


Class conflict 


Class conflict hums in the background of debates about gender, sex 
and commerce. The poor and working classes are in a fight for scarce 
resources while facing domination, exploitation and extinction by 
powerful groups. Marx illuminated the struggle between capital (the 
bourgeoisie, petty bourgeoisie) and labour (the peasantry, the proletariat 
and the lumpenproletariat) and Weber examined bureaucracy and 
rationalisations to aid in understanding positionality, hegemonic power 
and the plight of those exploited, disenfranchised and disinherited. 
The 19th century, for example, was rife with colonial and capitalist 
exploitation as the European-led slave trade wound down mid-century, 
after 400 years and over 12.5 million souls were affected. There was 
rebellion from oppressed groups, including first-wave feminists, who 
fought for voting rights for some women. The 20th century was 
excessively violent and tumultuous as it saw both World Wars; the Cold 
War 1947-91; the Vietnam War 1955-75; the Civil Rights Movement 
1954-68; and the second and third waves of feminism from the 1960s to 
1990s. Genocides and holocausts were rampant in the 19th century and 
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continued into the 20th. These included the Angolan Civil War that 
occurred intermittently between 1975 and 2002; the extermination of 
over 6 million European Jews and other racialised groups and sexual 
minorities from 1941 to 1945; the Cambodian Genocide 1975-79; 
the extermination of almost a million mostly Tutsi in the Rwandan 
genocide in 1994; the slow end to South African Apartheid from 
1948 to 1994; and other atrocities such as the genocide in Darfur 
in 2003. Human history is wrought with conflict, hostilities and 
antagonisms between groups that involve both rational (all facts and 
outcomes weighed) and non-rational (no demonstrative weighing of 
facts) behaviours that are not easily resolved (Bartos and Wehr, 2002). 
Ultimately, antagonisms are a struggle for ‘true interests’ such as the 
fight for rights, recognition, dignity, access to resources (Bartos and 
Wehr, 2002) and, most notably, the elusive ideal of freedom. Living 
a dual life does not compare with these atrocities. I merely reference 
history in relation to class struggle and group conflicts between those 
with capital and those without, as the soil in the fields from which 
the fight for true interests persists. It is from this soil that sociological 
inquiry into inequity, power and division emerges. Debates about sex 
as work within and beyond feminisms are plants sowed in this field. 

Divisions and debates about work, gender, sex, exploitation 
and liberation arise from deep-seated group conflict, in this case 
between men and women, and between privileged and marginalised 
women. I support the idea that ‘the prostitute is a symbol of women’s 
authority and a threat to patriarchy’ (O’Neill, 2001, p 24) and add 
that sex workers are a threat to women who draw their tacit power 
and authority from combinations of oppressive power structures 
that include patriarchy, colonialism and capitalism. Patriarchy is 
a system that oppresses women, but not every woman because it 
exists in relation to other power structures. We cannot deny how 
some women benefit from the patriarchy, and with this power they 
influence sentiments about what is appropriate for other women and 
also for men who are less powerful than they are. Most obviously, a 
reductionist rendering of relationships between men and women, and 
sex and money, as purely exploitative leaves no room for consenting 
personal or commercial relations (O’Connell-Davidson, 1998) and no 
room for diversity of experience. From this perspective, commercial 
sex cannot be understood in the ways that contributors live it — as 
one of their jobs. Sex working and duality are methodologies that 
aid a struggle for resources in a ruthlessly classed, raced and gendered 
political economy. 
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Part Il 


The sample of contributors whose voices and experiences are reflected 
in this book comprise off-street, mostly online adult sex workers with 
experiences providing both contact (for example full service, massage 
and some commercialised role playing within Bondage, Discipline, 
Sadomasochism (BDSM)) and non-contact (webcam, pornography, 
phone/text sex, dance or modelling) services across sex industries. 
Most provided full-service sex industry work as independents or 
worked for escort agencies. All but three contributors moved from 
square work into duality. Their square jobs are categorised by sector 
to protect their identities. 

Almost half of them worked in the private sector in for-profit businesses 
in retail, banking and the financial sector as well as entrepreneurs and 
consultants; eight (32 per cent) worked in the public sector in healthcare, 
education and justice; and four (16 per cent) held jobs in the voluntary/ 
third sector, in a variety of NGOs and charities serving the UK and 
Europe. Their work experience in both square jobs and in sex work 
ranged from less than five years to more than 20. Several contributors 
worked multiple jobs in and out of sex work before entering duality. 
Some started their working life in sex work and then moved on to retail 
jobs and voluntary sector work. Others moved from sole square work 
to full-time education and then into duality. Several felt dissatisfied with 
square work, as one anonymous contributor explained: 


‘I got into sex work because I was disillusioned with [past 
square work] people would come with a problem and an 
issue or a complaint and the [professional role] is to help 
them like pursue that ... but 9 times out of 10 it’s kind of 
a farce ... So what I observed is people would come in in 
pain and inner conflict and turmoil and we would get to the 
end of the [interaction] and that pain and conflict was just 
more deeply entrenched. There was no like ... healing or 
moving forward ... so I just grew totally disillusioned that 
I thought I want to work more therapeutically with people’ 


Not all contributors entered duality from secure full-time employment. 
According to another anonymous contributor: 


‘It was only a 7-month contract and I wanted to get out of 
some debt and then I’ve actually had to leave my contract 
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job because my health was really bad, and the job made it 
worse basically ... I live ina very expensive place. I thought 
right, I need to put a bit more effort into this [sex work] 
and then so I was on a couple of benefits but it was such a 
little bit of money ... then that worsened at the end when 
I got one of my benefits taken off me and I was gonna be 
sanctioned for 6 months, 


Branwen (Full Service/Public Sector) describes her journey from 
challenging square jobs to duality: 


‘At 35 I left the [square job] because quite frankly everyday 
was like you have to be in form and getting up at 3am in 
the morning for years ... I stopped it and then I got a new 
job. It was stressful and hard, and I’ve been spat at, I’ve been 
slapped, I’ve been sexually assaulted ... then I started to 
get part-time work at [square job] because again I needed 
the money ... then I went on the [website] not long ago 
because I had to start working for myself again in the 
sex industry. 


In terms of demographics, contributors are unremarkable. They were 
relatively diverse with respect to gender and sexual identity and age, 
with 16 identifying as cis-female and three were cis-males. A further 
three people were gender queer or fluid and four identified as femmes. 
The sample were a mixture of people who were heterosexual and 
‘straight for pay’ and several who were lesbian, bisexual, gay and ‘gay 
for pay’, polyamorous, pansexual and queer. The predominantly 
heterosexual sample did not discuss any challenges or issues with 
their sexuality as it relates to duality, except for Zaine (Full Service, 
Massage/Voluntary Sector) who describes his gender and sexuality 
as being an asset in sex work. He believed that being gay supports 
his ability to be open about sex working, but poses a challenge in his 
square female-dominated work: 


‘I think being gay male it’s a privilege to be out as a sex 
worker. It’s really hard to find women who are out ... 
but also I feel like it’s problematic for [square job] ... the 
majority of people who I work with are women. Like 
I don’t engage with some because there is no point, they 
will dismiss what I say because I’m a male’ 
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Unlike contributors in Koken et al (2004) who were gay men who 
suffered stigma that forced them into a ‘double closet’, Zaine’s white, 
gay, male identity supported him in being open about his duality to more 
people. Zaine discussed the intersection of a gay sexual identity, sex work 
and disease (Koken et al, 2004) within the context of symbolic stigma 
(Herek et al, 2005), but countered this with a recognition that being 
a white man shielded him from the harshest effects of whore stigma. 
Similarly, Mary (Full Service/Voluntary Sector) expressed that being a 
woman in SIWSQ was of great benefit. She believes that women have 
greater earning potential but also that women bear the strain of single 
parenthood and this complicates her duality: “I think being female it 
helps me with living a dual life ... females get paid more and we tend 
to have more clients for example, but I do think that it’s harder to be 
female and be a single mother particularly and live a dual life.” 

Contributors discuss having variability in how they present themselves 
to their different audiences and this flexibility in the presentation of self 
is at the core of successful duality. Most of the sample were between 31 
and 40 years of age, with diverse outlooks on sex, work and longevity. 
Sierra (Full Service/Public Sector) constructed her interactions with 
older men as being ‘commercial’ whether she was involved in sex 
work or not: 


‘Any sex in a relationship is an exchange ... You're 55, ’'m 
much younger, and even if you didn’t pay me and you were 
seeing someone like me there would be money involved ... 
that’s why women who look like me at my age are attracted 
to you ... Even in our normal dating lives we are choosing 
people who have cultural capital’ 


Sierra takes a Bourdieusian approach to relationships, viewing them 
as exchanges in capital and power. 

Zaine felt that as a man in sex work he has a longer shelf life, but he 
still has to consider his age. June (Full Service/Private Sector) discusses 
her longevity: 


‘Tl do sex work for the next 10 years. My looks are my 
pension! ... I’m amazed by the longevity of it. I really think 
you can make money for as long as you want to. “MILF” is 
the most searched for thing on the internet, like on porn 
sites and I noticed as well, on my ads I’m always putting like 
37, 38 and cause I always thought you’ll do better if you 
say youre in your 30s ... but once I started putting 41, 42 
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on my profile my clients went up ... I get a lot of young 
guys ... and there are grannies working as well!’ 


Laith (Porn/Private Sector) started in adult film in his late 20s. As he 
ages, he is reassessing his comfort with being on screen with young 
women: “I’m over 50 now but I do not want to be on a set with 
some 20-year-old who thinks ‘oh shit it’s grandpa,” Overall, age was a 
consideration but not a barrier to continued involvement in sex work, 
nor was race and culture. 

Most contributors, 22, identified as white, with 11 being English, 
four Scottish and one Irish. Six contributors were white migrants 
from Europe, North America and elsewhere. There was one person of 
Persian descent and one of mixed heritage. Contributors talked about 
cultural diversity in sex work in ways that inform a UK ‘whorearchy’ 
elaborated on in Chapter 5; however, only a few contributors included 
race as an integral part of their identities or as influencing their abilities 
to construct and maintain duality. Joy (Webcam/Private Sector), a 
contributor who read my MA thesis, commented: 


‘I was reading your sex work exiting thesis, what I found 
interesting was the reference to you know, how do 
I perceive myself and the last bit I was reading was people’s 
perceptions of themselves according to their race and 
I found that interesting because I’ve never ever, ever ever 
thought of my race as being part of my identity but then 
perhaps if you're from a racial minority, you would think 
race 1s more so part of your identity, that was interesting. 


Joy’s understanding of race as being unimportant to her identity as a 
white woman may account for the virtual silence about this among 
most UK contributors. Class, however, had influenced Joy’s approach 
to duality: 


‘Is class part of my identity? I would say yes ... I mean who 
I am and what I am, the type of food I eat and the type 
of books I read. What makes me successful in this? Well 
I never ever thought I would not be successful. Success is 
almost like an inevitability ... like a given, almost like a 
thread that runs through you ... In my regular job I never 
thought I wouldn't be successful ... In sex work, I went 
into it and almost like a mission ... I just simply treated it 
the same way. 
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Joy’s internalisation of structure, Habitus (Bourdieu and Wacquant, 
1992) and practised way of being in the world, in addition to her 
disposition — tastes and preferences — all contributed to her approach 
to life, work and duality. Success was a given. Cleo (Full Service/ 
Private Sector) felt differently: 


‘T think even in my being out about it now ... there’s a 
lot of race and class privilege that plays into my ability to 
do that ... like the class privilege and education and being 
able to sort of talk about things in a certain way ... I have 
very little baggage really, so I think that does give me like 
a certain ... like more freedom to be that fluid ... I think 
we all have to recognise that it is kind of contingent upon 
those privileges and contexts. 


Cleo attributes race and class privilege, particularly education, as 
elements that make her duality and ability to be ‘out’ possible. 

Of the 24 individuals who provided information about their 
educational attainment, 16 held or were pursuing degrees: three BAs; 
seven MA/MScs; and six PhDs. These education levels are comparable 
to off-street sex worker samples in other research such as Koken 
(2012) and Sanders et al (2018). Contributors at times benefited from 
stereotypes about sex industry workers being impoverished, drug 
addicted and uneducated. These impressions about who trades sex 
support the concealment of duality. Stigma avoidance was prominent 
throughout their conversations. For example, Wyatt (Full Service, 
Massage/Public Sector) discusses his education as something that he 
used to confront stigma: 


“What’s interesting is the internalised stigma really prevents 
me from fully claiming the sex worker identity. I noticed 
when I first started doing sex work and I had my website 
I couldn’t help myself but mention the fact that I had a 
[specialised advanced degree]. It took me about a year or 
so to realise that was bullshit, and I didn’t need to, so I took 
that off the website’ 


Although Wyatt decided to stop sharing his credentials on his sex 
work website, 


‘Sex workers do get this question from clients, like “is this 
your full-time job?” and it depends on my mood whether 
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I would give the right answer ... I was trying to ... I think, 
combat stigma before, because of recognition and worth and 
if you do sex work you're seen culturally, low, the lowest 
of the low. So, I wanted to like say “fuck you” ... I was 
feeding the stigma because I’m saying, I’m better than just 
sex work. I don’t need to justify why I’m doing [sex work] 
or like qualify that by telling you I’ve got a degree’ 


Sage (Full Service/Private Sector) challenged clients who perceived 
her as uneducated just because she is not originally from the UK: 


‘It’s interesting because if you knock back clients they insult 
you by saying “you’re [country of origin] and got no class” 
and I’m like “‘you’re on the internet looking for sex at three 
o'clock on a Wednesday afternoon, let’s talk about class” 
[laughter]. They assume that you’re dumber because you're 
[country of origin] and then you have to remind them that 
youre onto your third university qualification, and then they 
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say they have a bachelor’s degree, and I say, “oh how quaint”. 


Contributors often made social comparisons (Ashforth and Kreiner, 
1999) that set themselves above other workers. If we treat educational 
attainment as cultural capital that is convertible to both economic and 
social capital (Bourdieu, 1986) we see that speaking about having an 
education helps avoid whore stigma in square communities where 
the assumption is that sex workers are not educated, but contributed 
to internalisation of stigma with sex work clients. Many sex industry 
workers are students. Sanders and Hardy (2013) surveyed 197 dancers 
in Nevada and the North of England and they found that 50 per 
cent were students who worked in the industry to finance rising 
costs associated with their education. Consequently, Teela Sanders 
of Leicester University launched a national co-ordination group on 
student sex work in 2019 that comprises sex workers, practitioners 
from groups such as NUM, and researchers to develop a toolkit* for 
staff of higher education to better support student sex workers. 


Education, status frustration and emotional labour 


Contributors who worked in higher education felt particularly betrayed 
because after long years earning degrees, they found themselves in 
unstable, low-paying term employment and in pointless administrative 
jobs in institutions that held little meaning for them. David Graeber calls 
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this the ‘bullshitization of academic life’.’ This concept is explained in 
more detail in his 2018 book Bullshit Jobs. One anonymous contributor 
felt that their mainstream academic environment was exploitive: “It’s 
very toxic like fucking [square job] it’s so bad for relationships and bad 
for people and it’s so exploitative, much more exploitative than sex work 
... and you never get paid for your work and never have job security.” 

Contributors in this sample are not alone in their struggle to survive 
even in academic careers. Several academics, who hold roles in public 
trust yet are poor, homeless or under-housed, do sex work.'” Some 
contributors felt humiliated to take on low-paid menial jobs if they held 
university degrees and resented being forced to engage in the emotional 
labour of ‘impression management’ (Goftman, 1959). Emotional labour 
has appeared in literature related to quality of work experiences that are 
classed and gendered (Taylor and Tyler, 2000). Impressions are managed 
through direct behaviour through ‘surface acting’ (Hochschild, 1979) 
and through feelings and subsequent expressions of emotion work 
called ‘deep acting’. Hochschild asserts that we are most aware of 
emotion work when our feelings do not match our performances. 
Contributors invest in performing the right show in front of the right 
audience, suppressing deeper feelings and monitoring their behaviour. 
Blaze (Full Service/Public Sector) explains: 


‘When I’m in the [public sector] job I have to put on an 
act and I have to pretend that I’m interested in things that 
I’m not particularly interested in or I have to do stupid 
[tasks specific to job] that are really dull but I have to get 
through it ... And I have to do that in sex work as well ... 
It’s not always intimate. I mean it’s like with anything else, 
you have sex with a long-term partner and sometimes it’s 
intimate and sometimes it’s like “oh for God sake, just get 
it over with I don’t care” [laughter]!’ 


Sex as security 


Selling sex as a side hustle may become more mainstream if working 
and middle class career employment and liveable waged jobs continue 
to dwindle. Precarity has crept into the formerly well-paid jobs in the 
public, private and third sectors, of which these contributors, based on 
demographics, would have had their pick. Precarity is a process that 
erodes through the introduction of short-term contracts and ‘boom 
and bust’ client-driven marketplaces: 
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It is not only ‘the precariat’ that has to deal with increasing 
precarity. Instead it is imperative to recognise precarity as an 
inherent condition of producers with capitalism on the one 
hand, while on the other also demanding more nuance in 
identifying the different processes through which precarity 
may increase across a diverse range of employment contexts. 
(Alberti, et al, 2018, p 450) 


Those living dual lives aid our understandings of the labour markets 
and compel policy makers, carceral feminists, neo-prohibitionist 
crusaders and others of this ilk to take a closer look at our political 
economy, the work that is available and how adults may choose to 
define their employment within it. Our current context is one in 
which employed, working and middle class educated individuals 
engage in duality to address financial emergencies, to fund projects, 
such as tuition and mortgages, or as long-term financial strategies 
that facilitate social mobility. They define their toiling in both 
markets as work. Contributors are the Precariat who are involved in 
the process of ‘precarisation’ (Standing, 2016; Alberti et al, 2018), 
specifically, ‘of living in the present, without a secure identity or 
sense of development achieved through work and lifestyle’ (Standing, 
2016, p 19). Being over-qualified and under-employed led to feelings 
of betrayal and exploitation, and many no doubt suffer from ‘self- 
estrangement’ (Marx, 1844) but this is the kind of desperation that our 
form of capitalism needs. Contributors then reconcile class conflicts, 
antagonisms, wealth disparity and precarious labour markets through 
duality and some achieve a desired class mobility. 


Transferable skills 


Alongside this, contributors spoke about the extensive skills that were 
marketable in both sex industry work and square work. Lynn (Full 
Service, Massage/Private Sector) states: 


‘T have an undergraduate degree in [omitted] which people 
think is kind of a fluffy degree but it taught me how to 
make written arguments and a lot of what I do at [square 
job] is written arguments ... if ’m writing an advert in sex 
work, which is so segmented by like class, so I play up the 
ways in which I am middle-class and educated and clients 
love to hear that you are at university. 
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Helen (Webcam/Private Sector) applies her financial management and 
analytical skills from her square job to sex work: 


‘T think the skill of analysing data is surprisingly quite 
relevant to sex work. I’m able to tell you how much money 
I did in a month’s time because I’ve got my spread sheet 
out in front of me and it’s got all of my takings and costs 
and profits and so on. I can immediately tell you what my 
best days are for bookings. I go through and I note down 
the numbers of phone calls that I have, at what times of the 
day, and what days of the week, and then I’ll track that to 
external events like while the football’s been on, you know. 


Several contributors possessed this kind of business acumen. These 
practices of analysing client behaviour to ensure strategic involvement 
in sex work was common among this sample of individuals with high 
levels of educational capital. Helen explains further: 


‘T’ve got that advantage that I’m coming into the business 
already knowing a lot about how business works and already 
having worked myself and been self-employed ... If you 
don’t know where the money’s coming from and you don’t 
know when the most profitable times or where the most 
profitable places are you might as well just hang up your 
bra and go home because you're leaving money on the 
table constantly!’ 


Helen reflects upon the stereotypes that sex workers are faced with: 


‘It’s condescending attitudes and it’s like “who would do 
sex work unless they had to?” and “if you do sex work that 
means you don’t have any other skills and that’s the only 
reason you would go into sex work” you know. “You must 
have failed all of your exams”, and “you're too stupid to get 
a job shelf stacking”, you big muppet! Like bitch please!’ 


Several contributors discussed having honed interpersonal skills that 
benefit them in work as well as their personal lives. Mary utilises hers: 


‘I get on good with people and I can make people feel 
comfortable very quickly ... but I mean like definitely like 
when a lot of clients are nervous, like they’re only going to 
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be here for an hour so you’ve got 15 minutes to get them 
to feel comfortable enough to get all their clothes off, have 
sex and cum ... To get somebody to be that comfortable 
with you ... there’s a lot of skills that you use in sex work 
that I do think that also help me in my square job as well 
... facilitating people’s ideas, listening to people, meeting 
people and yeah being like empathising with people, I think 
these help in both jobs’ 


Juno (Full Service/Public Sector) is a licensed professional who 
discusses how skills earned in sex work improved her square work: 


‘As an escort I learned a lot of skills of not reacting and 
having a straight face and not laughing ... these skills I take 
into my [profession] that I got from escorting. I really have 
fun conversations with people. I don’t feel uncomfortable 
about sex and things anymore as a [square job]. I mean when 
I was 18 it was like “oh my God I’m washing a penis”, 
Now I’m like I could give a crap you know what I mean, 
I could be talking about the weather. It’s the same skills that 
I learn as [professional] and I can take that into escorting’ 


Juno continues: 


‘I went into escorting kind of after I started training to 
be a [profession] and I was quite shy and meek and when 
I went into escorting, I quickly realised that I had a lot 
of confidence to not be walked all over ... And God my 
confidence grew! ... it was seen in my grades, my first- 
and second-year grades are totally different. I got that 
confidence to say you know what, this is how it is, this is 
what we're going to do now ... take it or leave it, [laughter]!’ 


Too smart, too savvy 


Joy feels that she brought skills from her private sector roles into 
sex work: 


‘Most of my skills in sex work I brought into sex work rather 
than them derived from being a sex worker. But I think 
now ... ’m much more aware of men and their bullshit, 
[laughter] ... where before I would just take them from, 
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based on face value, and now I think that I’ve become very 
aware of when they are being genuine and sincere and when 
they’re not just ... from having encountered thousands and 
thousands of men? 


Having skills that are commutable across sex work and square work is 
not always beneficial. Mary explains: 


‘T have a research background and policy and working 
in a global organisation. I think my formal academic 
training tends to help with that. With doing sex work, 
in a way doesn’t help knowing so much about the topic. 
Cause sometimes you want to just work and forget about 
everything and just you know go back to the bare bones 
of just having sex with somebody and then leaving but ... 
it’s almost like you think about it too much ... and I’m 
thinking like my God I can’t wait to write a paper on this.’ 


Juno also struggles to keep her professional skills at bay when she is 
doing sex work: 


‘Oh my God, you should see me! I try and turn it into 
some sexy thing and I’m like checking to see if he hasn’t got 
something hanging out of the end of his fucking dick first 
[laughter] ... and like so many times I’m like “oh you’ve 
got a skin infection” or something and the guy would be 
like “how do you know that?” I had a client a few years ago 
who had a sun burn and I’m like “right, what you need to 
do for this is ...” and the client said, “I didn’t realise that 
I was going to the GP!” 


Mary copes with her analytical thinking seeping in during sessions 
with sex work clients by shutting down intellectually: 


“When I do sex work I need to turn off the critical thinking 
part of my personality. Like I think I’ve got two sides to 
me: ’m very bubbly ... But then in my straight job I think 
I kind of do the opposite too and turn down the bubbly part 
of me and be more kind of studious and I want to be able 
to speak in a way that people recognise that I’m intelligent 
and I think that I’m one of them? 
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There are more challenges to living a dual life that will be shared 
under a range of themes throughout this book. What runs through 
the experiences of contributors is a sense of loss due to the deleterious 
effects of stigma and the sacrifices that they have to make to achieve 
an average standard of living. Duality, moonlighting, side hustles are 
not new to the working poor and working classes and are embedded 
within a larger fight for scarce resources. Some feminisms, anti-sex 
politics and faith-based conservative ideologies have agendas towards 
ending the sale of sex through enforcement and displacement. These 
are myopic tactics that bring harm to the poorest sex workers who 
cannot work out of sight and shield themselves from stern gazes and 
stiff upper lips. Even sex workers who follow the law and work in 
isolation off-street find it difficult to avoid ‘welfare visits’ by police and 
investigative ‘journalism’. 


The layout and chapters 


In the chapters ahead we gain a greater understanding of who is trading 
sex around us and why they do it, along with some of the challenges 
and insights they have to offer across a range of themes prominent 
in the social sciences and beyond. In Chapter 1 sex work ‘exiting’ 
literature is reviewed briefly to situate duality and this book within 
the context of that literature. This is followed by an explication of the 
labour market and the reasons why people trade sex, and ends with a 
presentation of information related to typologies and the Continuum 
of SIWSQ Involvement. Chapter 2 offers a deeper look into how 
duality is done through a review of role transition literature, and the 
experiences of contributors who move through various environments 
and construct the field and identity along the way. Chapter 3 shares 
more about duality and movement, audience segregation and how 
information communications technologies (ICTs) influence the 
concealment of stigma, work and relationships across sex work and 
square work and personal lives. The Dual-life Relational Paradigm 
illustrates the management of identity, audiences and information. 
In Chapter 4 commentary about the geopolitics of Brexit and how 
leaving the European Union (EU) may affect jobs in both sex work 
and square work is discussed. Contributors’ experiences during the 
2016 EU referendum ‘visibilised’ a UK whorearchy that privileges 
white Britishness in a social climate rife with nationalist rhetoric 
and anti-European/anti-immigrant sentiment. This UK whorearchy 
is portrayed as a stacking bookshelf, where various titles symbolise 
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themes in mainstream societies that are constitutive of race hierarchies 
within sex industries. 

Chapter 5 shares some of the challenges to living dual lives such as 
experiences of being outed, the weight of secrets and costs associated 
with having to lie about what one does for a living. Chapter 6 delivers 
more insights and experiences about precarity, alienation and how 
duality brings about ‘flexicurity’ for those who dare. The chapter 
presents an argument for an end to sex worker-exclusionary radical 
feminism (Miano, 2017) as part of the policy environment because 
unless there are drastic changes to how we do capitalism, sex as a side 
hustle and duality appears to be here to stay. Examples of how we 
treat sex workers who hold roles in the public trust are used to further 
illustrate the hypocrisy of the current ‘sex worker as victim’ narrative. 
Chapter 7 summarises the core themes touched upon in the book. It 
contains a bit of a rant and a call to action that will tie up some loose 
ends but will leave strands dangling for sex workers and interdisciplinary 
scholars to discuss and investigate in ways that are beyond my expertise 
and capacity. 
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“They are both shitty jobs ... 
because I’m not free”: Sierra 


In this chapter we take a deeper dive into the challenges, frustrations 
and fears that contributors have with duality in our current labour 
market. Sex as a side hustle is frowned upon yet the process of 
precarisation threatens all work, even for these most highly skilled 
and educated workers, who spent more time in libraries than they 
did in pubs. Duality funds ‘flexicurity’ for them, where there is 
little safety net; however, they lack protections in both of their jobs 
because sex work is not fully accepted as work, and they can lose 
square jobs if their past or active sex work becomes known. Some 
held jobs in the public trust and examples are used to highlight their 
challenges here. 

Although contributors may betray the trust of loved ones and 
associates by lying about sex working, they feel deceived by the entire 
system. In their minds they have done everything expected of them in 
terms of getting an education and working in mainstream jobs. They 
stayed out of trouble hoping that they could earn a good living, only 
to experience a “dream deferred’ (Hughes, 2001). An anonymous 
contributor shares her thoughts and frustrations: 


‘I don’t think that I’m so special and that there’s anything 
special about me ... faced with the reality that you’ve got 
no fucking money and there’s literally the panic and my 
parents, they’re middle class but they don’t have any money 
for various reasons and so I can’t really rely on them. I’ve 
done a PhD; I’ve got lots of educational capital and lots of 
cultural capital but about 1.5 years of finishing up really 
ruined me financially. I was always living off the edge of 
my maximum overdraft and part of that time I was living 
at home again because there was no way that I could pay 
rent. I borrowed a little bit off of my parents and then it 
came to graduation and I literally had like no money. 
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This contributor entered the sex industry the day after finishing a PhD. 
This is the reality for many and makes duality necessary and rational 
but alienating. 

Marx explains that within the capitalist political economy, workers 
become the worst kind of commodity and are detached in a few key 
ways: from products, production, themselves and finally other workers, because 
their labour and its fruits do not belong to them, but to the capitalists, 
who undervalue wages and extract maximum profits from their work 
(Marx, 1844). Marx asserts: ‘labour produces not only commodities; it 
produces itselfand the worker as commodity’ (Marx, 1844). This idea 
permeates the conversations I had with people living dual lives. They 
felt discontent, exploited, underpaid and undervalued in various sex 
industry jobs as well as in square work. This disillusionment may inspire 
duality because people are seeking to benefit from their own work in 
ways the square markets or sex work alone do not offer. Unfortunately, 
they are still juggling precarious work and, as we saw in Chapter 5, 
risking a lot. Marx adds that people are alienated from the products 
that they produce. In this respect, labour itself is a product of labour, 
and products and services, along with the people who produce them, 
become ‘objects’. The ability to purchase products and services and 
ascribe meaning to these objects may be a lot of what keeps many of 
us content. Duality can be a strategy to avoid the trap of ‘working to 
live and living to work’ by finding ways to control inputs and work smart 
not hard, yielding the time and money to fund a material existence. 

Although many, including prohibitionists and anti-sex work 
feminists, problematise sex work, some contributors in this sample 
would not work at all if they had a choice. Lynn discussed her duality 
in the context of a potential universal income: 


‘I have to work because of capitalism ... I’m definitely one 
of the people that if I had a guaranteed income I wouldn’t 
work. I mean it’s kind of hard to say like I would probably 
still do [charity job], but would that work even make 
sense if we had a truly universe-based income? ... a simple 
relationship to work where I do sex work when I need the 
money, and if the government wants to give me a £1000 
pounds a month I would just stop ... I would just like doss 
around [laughter|!’ 


Lynn was mostly joking but also serious. Contributors talked about 
working in low paying jobs that they hate with the hope of getting 
an opportunity for a better life. 
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‘The more objects the worker produces the fewer he can possess’ 
(Marx, 1844). By this logic, the more one works the less one has. 
Since labour is external to the individual and belongs to someone 
else, in Marx’s estimation, it is an activity that is non-affirming. Sierra 
discussed her experiences on a zero-hours contract alongside sex work: 


‘They are both shitty jobs. It doesn’t matter whether you 
exploit your body or whether you exploit your smiling 
face, both are exactly the same because I’m not free. They 
are just types of exploitation you know ... like being on a 
zero-hours contract, they’re relying on my being smiley and 
pleasant and listening to shit from people, which is exactly 
the same like the other job [in sex work]!’ 


Marx’s concept of self-estrangement and species-being relates to the 
immaterial and spiritual aspects of being free in nature. Alienating 
humans from nature makes it so that ‘life itself appears only as a means 
of life’ (Marx, 1844) as utility ... for its own sustenance. Beyond this 
life activity is conscious life activity that separates human beings from 
animals, making mankind a species-being, consequently estranging us 
from our species-life (all of humankind’s universal production) alienates 
us from ourselves. Duality may contribute to disillusionment as 
alienation must be more profound when one’s work is not recognised 
or universally accepted as work. Shah (2009) highlighted that sex 
workers are constructed outside of society. Their contributions are 
easily erased, just like those of unpaid (mostly women) workers, who 
run households and take care of families, who nurture the workforce 
and the student body. 

In February 2019 the Trade Union Congress (TUC) documented 
that 850,000 UK workers were trapped in zero-hours contracts, 
715,000 living in England, with the highest percentage being in the 
North-East (Klair, 2019). Zero-hours contracts are critiqued for their 
erosion of workers’ rights and the exploitation experienced by those 
forced to work this way. They are a form of legislated poverty and 
most of these jobs are in accommodation and food industries. Sierra 
jokes about both jobs being in customer service and the alienation 
she feels as they both also benefit from her appearance and require 
her to do ‘face-work’: 


‘I mean both of them [lists jobs in sex work and square 
work] are like horrible and I’m someone else in both of 
them. Neither is worse than the other ... hopefully there 
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will be a day where I can stop both of these ways of working 
. it’s also what they want in customer service, you have 
to have makeup on ... the visual is important’ 


Considering the high debt-load that Britons carry according to the 
Office for National Statistics (2017); the ever-widening wealth gap 
(Office for National Statistics, 2018); and the feminisation of poverty 
among sex workers noted in decades past (Scambler et al, 1997), 
choosing duality is rational and logical for some. Duality for flexicurity 
in the sense that McKay et al (2012) meant it involves financial 
resources being provided by governments for temporary workers who 
are between jobs and funding for training. This serves to maintain the 
gigging economy without making people destitute. For contributors, 
duality provided the backup resources necessary to pay bills, pay for 
training and education, and maintain basic lifestyles when there were 
gaps in revenue from either sex work or square work. Alice explains: 


‘I thought that I wanted to give up sex work, that was my 
goal, but then I realised that I didn’t ... I have an income 
from elsewhere, I can be a lot choosier about who I see. 
The desperation ... not desperation, but the need isn’t there 
as much as it was previously because I would get a lump 
sum at the end of the month from my other work ... there 
isn’t quite the urgency to do sex work ... I’ve been around 
7 years I have a lot of regular clients, so I don’t have to see 
new men very often. It’s really changed how I work’ 


Alice was able to do sex work in the ways that were safest for her 
because she could rely on square income when she needed to. Her sex 
work is precarious, but it is not survival work because of duality. As 
a parent, duality allows Mary the flexicurity she needs yet she desires 
to hold one job that earns her liveable wages: 


‘T feel like at the moment it’s good to have both [duality] 
but what I would like in the future is to have a straight job 
that afforded me enough to just pay all of my expenses and 
enough time with the kids and the family ... Like being a 
mom and doing this is ideal because you can pick your own 
hours, there isn’t a set thing. If your kid’s sick you don’t 
have to go into work, not having a boss, and there’s all the 
kinds of flexibility that comes with sex work and [being 
an entrepreneur in square job]. 
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Escaping poverty is not just having a good job, it is acquiring the assets 
needed to build wealth. For Helen, and 68 per cent (n=17) of the 
sample, duality is done to achieve a specific project or goal, with an 
end in mind. Helen discusses her plans to take part in the government's 
‘Affordable Home Ownership Scheme’ with an individual savings 
account (GOV.UK, 2018). 


‘I want to escort and do civvy [square] work for at least the 
next year, but I’ve got a call in with my boss tomorrow to ask 
if I can reduce my hours slightly on my civvy job and that 
would allow me to do escorting one day during the week. To 
do weekday calls for business clients who can just pop out of 
the office for an hour you know ... then I plan to basically do 
that for the next year, bank really hard and putting everything 
away to earn the maximum amount to buy an ISA’ 


Sierra is explicit about her desire for class mobility: 


‘At the end of the day I just want to be middle class you 
know ... I just want security. I don’t want to be rich rich, 
I just want to be sure that I don’t have to worry from month 
to month about how I’m gonna pay the rent ... I do all 
these fucking ventures, and all this bullshit study ... just to 
get that middle-class bullshit heterosexual dream, but that’s 
the reality unfortunately ... just to get a middle-class life 
and a family and be happy. 


Contributors talked a lot about the precarity of their jobs. 
Blu comments: 


‘It’s all temporary, precarious, not stable and not long-term 
solutions, basically and that’s kind of what my life has been 
like the last few years so at various points there’s a lot more 
sex work at various points and then not nothing for quite 
a few weeks or a month or so, so I’ve gone between a lot 
of different kinds of jobs over the time’ 


Blu’s health issues complicate her employment situation and 
sex working: 


‘I wouldn’t have gotten enough work to do it [sex work] 
full-time and pay my rent for a month ... I’m not willing 
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to spend every waiting minute of my life on it and other 
people do well but their lives are all work and that’s not what 
I want. I would rather have a little less money and be able 
to do stuff that I actually care about because I have health 
to think about, my energy reserves are a lot more stretched’ 


Blu was unable to find any stable work after completing a degree and 
then ended up on benefits and was sanctioned after being outed to the 
government: “I’d been quite lucky but until the sanctions had them 
taken off me, but it was like I knew that I would get that money that 
I can count on. I would be able to pay my rent at least.” Although 
some may criticise Blu for supplementing low benefits income with 
sex work, she did so after facing disability stigma in the jobs market: 


‘It’s just so exhausting ... and there are so many stigmas and 
not being able to make money is just so much work in a 
way that I didn’t realise. We juggle so many different kinds 
of work in ways that people don’t recognise it as work ... 
there’s not sick pay or holiday pay, so actually I would be 
happy to do it if there was stability of income but there’s not. 
So, it’s not the actual work it’s everything else, so I guess my 
ideal thing would be a part time job maybe 3 days a week 
. enough to have a dignified quality of life’ 


Although some contributors earned double or triple the national 
average income of £26,884 (as of May 2018), others teetered on a 
knife edge because their jobs in both sex work and square work were 
precarious. And if outed, contributors would lose status in both worlds 
and employment, and may lose family and friends. Sex industry work is 
still tainted and unstable. Sex work is sales, a saturated boom and bust 
industry without any wide-scale regulation or standardisation by the 
workers themselves around pricing, services or occupational health, 
especially in criminalised and quasi-legal policy environments, such as 
is found in the UK. Contributors could not rely upon a steady stream 
of clients in sex industries. Sierra quips: ““They are unpredictable ... 
they won't call for 6 months and then suddenly it’s like ‘hi how are 
you doing?” 
Franco expresses his frustration: 


‘financial fear and financial insecurity. It’s like where is my 
next money coming from ... it really pisses me off, people 
think you're an escort and you are rich. “You're charging 
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a £100 or £250 an hour for escorting, you must be rich” 
and it’s like if I was seeing 10 clients a week I would be, 
but it changes. And the insecurity of it that fills me with 
a lot of fear’ 


Blu was not the only contributor who had to sign on due to lack 
of work prospects after completing an education. One anonymous 
contributor discussed how demeaning this was: 


‘T had nothing, and I was signing on and they treated you 
like absolute shit! It’s like ridiculous, disgusting! You think 
you've done something good, you’ve done a PhD and you 
think you're a person and you're a customer or whatever, 
but they just have a way of demeaning you so easily and 
subtly. ... they say “oh what’s your post code you're in the 
wrong place” and then make you like go over a mile from 
[home] and it seems a bit arbitrary. They don’t allow you to 
go the job centre closest to your home just to put you off 

. and they do things like randomly, they would say that 
they called me to tell me to come in and they hadn’t, or 
they'd call and hang up. Or they would randomly tell me 
that I had to come in every day for no reason’ 


This contributor joins others in the study who felt a loss of personhood 
after having to apply for benefits when they could not find work, even 
after achieving a doctorate, the highest level of education possible. 
What do we say to someone like this? They are willing and available 
to work, skilled and take on every job they can, but still fall short of 
money to live. What is on offer for these individuals, to prevent their 
involvement in sex industries or to support their transition from duality? 
They get stigma and criminalisation but no real support to earn income 
commensurate with their skills and experience. Victimising Blu because 
she defines sex work as work does not solve the underlying issue of 
underemployment and labour precarity. 


The violence of exclusion 


Based on all of this, should there not be an interest in hearing from sex 
workers in development of policies that aftect their lives? That appears 
not to be the case. The voices of people in studies like these are often 
ignored because they disagree that it’s the sex industry that oppresses 
them. They see beyond the specific industries and into broader 
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marketplaces, the structure of our economies and the interests of those 
in power. It is here where they find the inequities that negatively affect 
their lives. They do not fit who is stereotypically defined as a sex 
worker. How are we going to rescue these contributors, who make 
more money than most and possess more education than the average 
UK worker? The facade that sex workers are all victims or that they 
need specific feminist lobby groups or ill-informed policies to save them 
from themselves falls apart in light of who trades sex today. Some sex 
workers are already working on issues that affect their well-being and 
clearly state that “We are not waiting to be invited into the feminist 
movement. We have always been here’ (Mac and Smith, 2018, p 220). 

Some may argue that this book is about the most elite sex workers 
who are not representative of the industry. Incorrect. This book delivers 
insights from a couple of dozen working class sex workers, who, by 
all accounts, are typical of the bulk of the off-street sex industry. As 
noted in the Introduction, we do not know the precise make-up 
of off-street sex industries. There is research into online sex work; 
however, these studies tend to be based on small samples and can only 
provide snapshots into the lives of online sex workers. Sex is traded 
outside of these channels and in private networks as well. Sex workers 
who are willing to come forward and share their lives with us should 
be heard as they bring important insights about themselves and, in so 
doing, about us. 

Contributors in this study felt exploited by work but not because 
their employment is found in sex industries, but due to labour precarity 
and the lack of recognition and understanding of their circumstances. 
They take issue with the silencing of their voices, analyses and 
contributions to understanding work and society. Nagle (1997) 
posits that non-sex working feminists produce discourses related to 
selling sex and exclude sex workers from the processes of their own 
representations. This is a lived reality among sex workers. Nagle urges 
an acknowledgement of the perspectives of sex working feminists who 
have been working to reduce exploitation within sex industries for 
decades. Contributors here are marginalised but not marginal. People 
living dual lives are not peripheral. These contributors are involved in 
far more economic activity in both mainstream and informal economies 
than many assume. They use income from dual occupations towards 
mainstream businesses, education, property investments, savings, to 
fund projects and to finance the all-important social mobility. They not 
only undergo the stresses of managing duality for themselves, they are 
doing this so that their children can start their lives debt free. True grit 
is demonstrated in Joy’s motivation for duality. She raised £20,000 in 
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nine weeks to pay for her child’s tuition to ensure that they incurred 
no debt for an education and ended the cycle of poverty and student 
debt in her family for a generation. It is important that contributors 
like Joy are heard because the underlying financial challenges that they 
face are not atypical of others in the working classes and foreshadows a 
trend of people incorporating informal economy work due to financial 
hardship and economic drivers such as the COVID-19 pandemic and 
rising unemployment. Policy development in the areas of income 
support and labour protections could be more robust if informed 
by sex workers. Excluding them from defining social problems and 
collaborating across multi-agencies to seek solutions that directly affect 
their lives and livelihoods is a form of violence. 

So too is sanctioning people like one contributor in this study for 
supplementing low benefits income with sex work for six months after 
she was outed. This policy decision serves no one. The contributor 
was subsequently driven to use dangerous methods in sex work to 
make money as the fact she was being sanctioned made her more 
reliant on sex work and she made compromises in the services she 
offered. She had to deprioritise her health and safety because she was 
desperate for money. She was ‘sexiting’ (Bowen, 2013) and had clear 
goals towards full-time employment; however, transitioning is not 
funded appropriately, and benefit levels were too low to gain traction 
for social mobility. This is legislated poverty. 

We cannot claim to be seeking understanding of sex work, sex work 
‘exiting’ and transitioning, the impacts of austerity, and labour trends 
among diverse populations of (marginalised) workers if we do not 
include the experiences of these contributors when crafting law and 
policy in housing, Universal Credit (UC) and other social investments 
in health and education. Testimony from sex workers, representatives 
from sex worker support organisations, and myself on behalf of National 
Ugly Mugs (NUM, 2019) confirmed that the switch over from other 
benefits into the catch-all benefits structure was ill-considered, leaving 
confusion and financial uncertainty for the most impoverished people 
in society in its wake. Some were left with less money after moving 
onto UC; the five-week wait guaranteed many would face poverty 
and be forced into survival work including the trading of sex for the 
first time. The inaccessibility of digitally facilitated benefits also led 
those who had previously ‘exited’ to return. The online application 
process was insensitive to those who were not computer literate 
and without access to stable or free internet. Furthermore, a former 
Department of Work and Pensions employee came forward to talk 
about how he trained staff members to get benefit applicants off the 
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phone, the most accessible means to talk to the government, using a 
flowchart and a lot of apologies and deflections (Sky News, 2018). 
This is legislated poverty. 

Some contributors to this study worked in roles in the public trust 
and they lived under a constant threat of being discovered. Roles in 
the public trust, including enforcement and security, health, social 
care, and education, require employees to take oaths. Some private 
sector roles in banking and finance may require similar commitments 
to good conduct. One anonymous contributor remarked that if her 
square job found out about her sex industry work they could fire her 
under existing policies: 


‘It would probably come under any clauses liable to bring 
the company into disrepute, which is the sort of catch 
all phrase ... this allows you to get rid of people on the 
basis ... like they’ve gone before the judge for drunk and 
disorderly and stuff like that. So, there is a threat there. 
I mean I'd fight it if they tried to get rid of me on that 
basis, because I’m not doing anything illegal you know. 
And I do take steps to try to keep a very clear demarcation 
between my two lives’ 


Sex workers would likely be dismissed from their ‘square’ job contracts 
under clauses related to ‘gross misconduct’ and based on the code 
of conduct at their respective workplaces. What constitutes gross 
misconduct is not defined; however, under the Employment Rights 
Act (1996) dismissal must be reasonable and employees have the right 
not to be unfairly dismissed.' The Act does not set out or define the 
term ‘gross misconduct’ but cases have helped to clarify this. In Dairy 
Produce Packers Ltd v Beverstock [1981] IRLR 265, it was held that ‘gross 
misconduct’ included bringing an organisation into serious disrepute. 
The Advisory, Conciliation and Arbitration Service (ACAS) Code 
provides some insights into gross misconduct by listing examples such 
as physical violence and insubordination; however, misconduct may 
vary based on the type of business.* 

A Sussex police constable was dismissed after signing off due to 
illness when it was discovered that he was doing sex work on the side 
to supplement sick benefits (Nagesh, 2016). Constables swear an oath 
in service to the Queen and work in the public trust. They are not in 
fact employees, but office holders who take an oath. The Police Code 
of Ethics requires that they, whether on duty or not, do nothing to 
undermine public trust.’ In the case of the Sussex officer, he filed a 
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complaint with the Independent Press Standards Organisation (IPSO) 
that was not upheld, after being outed for sex working by a journalist 
with a hidden camera who posed as a client.’ His dismissal from the 
police service was lawful because ‘police officers must behave in a 
manner that does not discredit the police service or undermine public 
confidence, whether on or off duty’. Another officer from Sussex 
in 2018 resigned before being dismissed for gross misconduct after 
being caught selling sex via an ASW platform;° he was nonetheless 
found guilty.’ 

The argument here is not that police officers ought to be sex workers, 
although there is a well-established market for them. Nor 1s it about 
oaths. I have taken an oath to public service myself for a role [held ina 
provincial government in Canada. People who take oaths must uphold 
them as a sacred duty. The issue here, from a perspective of designing 
out vulnerabilities to survival sex, is that if even our police officers trade 
sex as a side hustle, it is less about the behaviour of any one person, and 
more about the structures and contexts within which those decisions 
are made. If we do not seek to understand the choice architecture, how 
then can we develop standards that protect us from having to make the 
harshest decisions to survive? How are we held accountable for how 
we treat people who trade sex? Is this ‘responsibilising’ individuals just 
part of the design in the neoliberal context? 

Here is a little context. In 2017 pay scales for constables ranged 
between £19,971 and £38,382 after seven years of service.* Sussex 
police constables on sick leave may earn half pay’ for a series of weeks, 
equating to a gross sick income of between £10,000 and £20,000 
per annum. Furthermore, the median rent in the South-East in 2016 
was the second highest in the country at £850/month or £10,200 
per year.'” 

It is well documented that people with disabilities do sex work due 
to the income and flexibility it offers. For example, Blu’s health issues 
affected her ability to work full time in any career: 


‘I haven't been able to do it [sex work] full-time and not 
even enough work to pay my rent for a month so really, 
it’s always been very much a part time thing. I think that’s 
because I’m not willing to spend every waking minute of 
my life on it and other people do well, but their lives are all 
work and that’s not what I want ... because I have health 
to think about, my energy reserves are a lot more stretched 
than most people’ 
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We must ask what it is about sick benefits and our statutory sick pay 
(SSP) that leaves ill and disabled people struggling to make ends meet. 
This is legislated poverty. 

There are contributors to this study who are health care providers. 
Nurses, similar to police officers and doctors, are in the public trust and 
take an oath called the Nightingale Pledge. This pledge has undergone 
many incarnations; however, the 1893 version required nurses to swear 
before God to live in ‘purity’ and ‘abstain from whatever is deleterious 
and mischievous’.'' Although later versions of this pledge are argued to 
be problematic (Adams, 2019), there is no doubt that the sentiments 
about purity remain and doing sex work alongside nursing, although 
the core features may be integrative, would be seen as a violation 
of the public trust. According to the 2018 Nursing and Midwifery 
Council’s Code, sections 20.3 and 20.4, to uphold trust, nurses are 
expected to have an awareness of their behaviour and its impacts as 
well as being law abiding (NMC, 2015). Contributors who work in 
education are also expected to uphold the reputations of their respective 
universities, and these institutions have discretion in determining 
what constitutes misconduct. Contributors worried about the lack of 
policy protections if they were outed at work and lost employment 
due to stigma and discrimination for past and concurrent sex work. 
While gross misconduct tends to relate to conduct while someone is 
working, if they are working in roles in the public trust, sex working 
could be considered to be gross misconduct. Even though working in 
sex industries is not illegal, employers can argue that it will bring their 
company into disrepute, particularly if employees sign contracts to this 
effect. Active sex workers can be harmed by workplace policies that 
take a moralistic view on sex work and deem those who do it unfit, 
irrespective of why they are doing sex work, what work they are doing, 
and how they are doing it. This is legislated poverty. 

What is it about all forms of sex industry work that make 
participating in any form of it a violation of public trust? What is it 
about commercialising contact and non-contact intimacy that makes 
the people doing it unworthy of public trust? Ironically, in Jamaican 
culture, sex workers are called night nurses. Sex workers cite trust 
as something that they must establish in order to provide services. 
Recalling Mary’s comments: 


‘I can make people feel comfortable very quickly ... but 
I mean like definitely like when a lot of clients are nervous, 
like they're only going to be here for an hour so you’ve 
got 15 minutes to get them to feel comfortable enough to 
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get all their clothes off, have sex and cum ... there’s a lot 
of skills that you use in sex work, 


We have to ask ourselves who benefits from the exclusion of sex 
workers in influencing workplace policies, UC or from their helping us 
understand the financial pressures that they experience? Who stands to 
gain from the denial of their ‘worker’ status? They have little protection 
in square jobs if they are outed as former sex workers. There are no 
protections found under sections 13, 14 or 19 of the 2010 Equality 
Act. Sex workers are not protected in sex industry jobs either because 
of the quasi-legal status of sex workers in the UK (Allaboutlaw.co.uk, 
2020), which effectively blocks employment protections and access to 
anti-exploitation and anti-discrimination law and regulation policies. 
What is our end game? 

This chapter asks more questions than it answers. There are several 
conversations that can be had to openly discuss alienation, work and 
workplace policies as they affect people who trade sex. There is also 
an opportunity to discuss how we take care of workers, and each other 
when we get ill. Can SSP be increased so that workers who are sick 
temporarily do not also have to worry about how they are going to 
survive and pay their bills alongside any illnesses so that people are not 
forced into survival sex? Currently, we offer £94.25 per week in SSP 
if someone is sick for four days in a row (excluding the self-employed) 
for those who earn at least £118 per week. Those on zero-hours 
contracts tend not to meet this minimum requirement nor are those 16 
to 24 years of age or over 65 (TUC, 2020). The UK Health Minister, 
Matt Hancock, admitted on the BBC’s Question Time that he could not 
live on SSP at the current rate (Carmichael, 2020). We have choices 
to make about if and how we protect the young, the old, the ill and 
the impoverished. We can choose to better invest our resources and 
provide adequate social supports. 
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